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Carlyle to mold into living shape the material at his disposal. The 
work under review is an accurate, painstaking, straightforward narra- 
tive, never impassioned, and sometimes wearisome. The reader cannot 
help feeling that this methodical, matter-of-fact way of describing the 
soul-stirring scenes of Scottish history is ill-suited to the theme. The 
defect is to be attributed in part to the author's ill-advised distribution 
of his matter. If, instead of following the chronological, annalistic 
method, he had grouped the material around significant and determin- 
ative events, somewhat in the manner of Green's Short History, the 
merit of proportion, emphasis, and animation would have been less 
difficult to realize. Then, again, in a minor way, this defect, with its 
•consequent ill effects, obtrudes itself whenever a new character is intro- 
duced, for in almost every instance a biographical sketch immediately 
follows, which breaks the continuity, brings in a distracting digression, 
and checks and weakens the reader's interest. 

Regretting that an antiquated method robs these pages of that per- 
spective, color, and glow which ought to characterize a church history 
of Scotland, we nevertheless welcome this volume as an orderly and 
trustworthy account of ecclesiastical affairs. The thought is expressed 
in clear narrative prose, with little variety in style. The temper of the 
partisan and advocate is nowhere manifest. In connection with each 
chapter the original and secondary sources are indicated. The account 
reaches down to the present day, describing the most recent ecclesi- 
astical developments and religious movements, including the union of 
the Free Church and the United Presbyterian in the United Free 
Church of Scotland. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 
The University of Chicago. 

Zauberwahn, Inquisition und Hexenprocess im Mittelalter 
und die Entstehung der grossen Hexenverfolgung. 
Von Joseph Hansen. Miinchen und Leipzig: Oldenbourg, 
1900. Pp. xv + 538. M. 10. 

This volume is a valuable presentation of the dark arts and the 
persecutions to which persons accused of sorcery and witchcraft were 
exposed in the Middle Ages. I do not know of any other treatment 
so thorough and satisfactory. In spite of a style not always clear, the 
interest is sustained on every page. The author seems to be fully con- 
versant with the sources. He traces the history no farther than the 
opening years of the Reformation, and omits all reference to Great 
Britain and Salem. 
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If one portion of the work were to be selected as more worthy of 
special commendation than others, it would be its presentation of the 
demonology built up by the great schoolmen of the thirteenth century, 
and the powerful influence that demonology exercised upon the prose- 
cution of sorcerers and witches in the courts, civil and ecclesiastical. 
Soldan, Lea (in his History of the Inquisition), and Dr. White (in his 
Warfare of Science with Theology) do not pass over this influence of 
scholastic metaphysics, but they ascribe the persecutions for witch- 
craft and sorcery chiefly to the office of the Inquisition for heresy, and 
to the popes. So also does Zockler in his article on witchcraft in the 
new edition of Herzog (Vol. VIII, pp. 31 ff.). Hansen, on the other 
hand, lays stress, and I think justly, upon scholasticism as the leading 
one of these three forces, in developing and establishing this perse- 
cuting activity (pp. 146, 211, 328, 535, etc.). When the galaxy of 
profound theologians, beginning with Albertus Magnus and the Lom- 
bard, began to shine, the Inquisition established by the fourth Lateran 
council in 12 15 was already in full force and its execution familiar to 
Europe. Nevertheless, it was the curiously wrought scholastic doc- 
trine that established on a firm intellectual basis the doctrine of 
demonic agency upon the thoughts and activities of mortal men. The 
popular belief of the Christian world was a legacy handed down by 
pagan society. The theological belief had behind it the authority of 
Augustine. The penitentiaUbooks are full of warnings to the malefici 
and penalties for their baneful acts. The theologians of the early 
Middle Ages never express a doubt of the reality of the compacts 
between men and devils. But when the schoolmen, with Thomas 
Aquinas at their head, had announced their matured statements, there 
could be no longer a question of doubt as to what the church believed 
and the tribunals, both civil and ecclesiastical, ought to do. The 
elaborate and careful definitions of the Seraphic Doctor, laid down in 
his Commentary on the Lombard and in his Summa, were confirmed 
by the statements of his great Franciscan contemporary, Bonaventura, 
by Duns Scotus, Durandus, and a host of others of the later periods in 
the use of the scholastic method. 

According to these definitions, the demons are everywhere, by their 
overmastering influence over men and women, engaged in their hell- 
ish work. This influence is the result of a definite pact entered into 
by human beings with them. The demons assume bodies, create 
storms and tempests, blast harvests, produce sickness and death, impo- 
tence and sterility. They cannot transport bodies through the air, as 
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popular belief and the later Spanish theologians and commentators 
affirmed, but the soul may be transported through space while the body 
is asleep. To the monstrous doctrine of the succubus and the incubus 
Thomas and the other schoolmen of his age lent the weight of their 
names ; the doctrine of the succubus, that demons cohabit with men, 
and the incubus, that they lie with women. Yea, though the demons 
cannot produce offspring, they may carry the seed from the man and 
transfer it to the woman. Even Gabriel Biel, the Tubingen theologian 
at the eve of the Reformation, held to this carnal communion. Thus, 
by this unimpeachable authority, the popular superstitions were accred- 
ited. The popes accepted the conclusions and reannounced them. 
To courts was left no other course than to take cognizance of this dia- 
bolical agency and the crimes which were committed in obedience to 
it. One of the most serious questions involved was whether malific 
influence, or maleficium, as it was called, exercised upon the marriage 
bed was a proper cause for divorce. Thomas and his contemporaries 
gave an affirmative reply. 

Hansen finds three periods in the history of sorcery and witch- 
craft. From 400-1230 the demonic agency was accepted by all, but 
the civil punishments were light. From 1 230-1430 the scholastic 
dogma was formulated. The trials passed from the civil courts to the 
courts of the Inquisition. In Frederick II. 's code, constructed after 
the establishment of the Inquisition, sorcery is still included among 
the crimes against the state. The oldest ecclesiastical Interrogatories 
for sorcery date from 1270. In the third period, from 1430-1540, the 
witches are regarded as a distinct sect, meeting in fixed assemblies, 
presided over by the devil, and attended by demons and human 
beings, principally women. A large literature on the subject is devel- 
oped. Both the civil and the ecclesiastical tribunals originate and try 
cases, until in 1520 in France and Germany the prosecution of witch- 
craft is confined to the civil court. Alexander VI., Julius II., Leo X., 
and Adrian VI., 1523, find it necessary to urge on the flagging zeal of 
the civil courts of Italy in the good work of clearing the land of 
demonic influence. 

It almost passes credence that, after twelve centuries of Christian 
life in Europe, the belief should have prevailed with the educated, as 
well as among the mass of men, that carnal intercourse was carried on 
between demons and human beings, lasting often through a long 
period of years; that human beings at the assemblies or "sabbaths" 
watched the devil descend a ladder in the form of a tom-cat, tail fore- 
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most, and then proceeded to kiss his posterior parts ; or that they did 
homage to him in the shape of a great goat, or in some other form, 
and then, after self-indulgence at the table and the extinction of the 
lights, they yielded themselves in wild orgy to the passions of the 
demons. But it is scarcely less difficult to understand that these 
beliefs were accepted at the time of the Renaissance, and that the 
shocking punishments were then numerous, and that the Reformers, 
even of England, did not denounce the delusion of such demonic 
influence, long established as it was, or cry a halt to the burnings to 
which the victims were subjected. A recent writer, Diefenbach, in the 
unwholesome spirit of Janssen, in his Zauberglaube des idten Jahrhun- 
derts nach den Katechismen des Dr. M. Luthers, has ventured to affirm 
that the faith in demonic agency had a firmer hold among the Protes- 
tants than among the Catholics, and the executions were more numer- 
ous. However, the figures of Hoensbroech, the converted Jesuit, 
amply answer the charge. 

The notorious bull of Innocent VIII., of 1484, and the equally 
notorious book, the Malleus Maleficarum, receive their proper share of 
attention in Hansen's work. The papal bull recognizes the reality of 
the several shapes in which the devil was said to appear, and the 
prevalence of demonic influence. Pastor, in his History of the Popes 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 250 ff., Germ, ed.), seeks to answer the objection drawn 
from this document against the doctrine of papal infallibility on the 
ground that Innocent does not formulate a doctrine on the subject. 
His bull proceeds upon the basis of former papal deliverances from 
Gregory IX. down to Sixtus IV. At any rate, contends Pastor, 
Innocent's judgment is no more binding upon the church in this case 
than would be a papal document on any non-theological question, say, 
for example, a controversy over a benefice. Whether the well-known 
distinction which some Catholic writers in these recent days make 
between papal deliverances on doctrinal and administrative questions 
is a sound one or not, Hansen does not pretend to discuss. But he 
emphasizes the fact that Innocent's bull was prefixed to all the twenty - 
nine editions of the Malleus Maleficarum, and that meant a good deal. 
This pestilential book, adopting the wildest beliefs regarding witches 
and demonic agencies, might well head a revised list of the index 
which might be expected to commend itself to all rational minds. It 
is, perhaps, the most unblushing insult ever pronounced in serious 
publication upon women, their insatiable lust, and their malific influ- 
ence. The authors had the most convincing proofs of the succubus 
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and incubus in their own experience as inquisitors. Had it not come 
out in forty-eight trials under their jurisdiction, and by the confes- 
sions of the women themselves, that they had practiced cohabitation 
with demons for from ten to thirty years ? 

The reader rises from the perusal of this vivid presentation, thank- 
ful to God for the better times in which it is the lot of this generation 
to live, and convinced that our modern enlightenment, mixed with 
some unbelief, much to be lamented as the unbelief may be, is 
immeasurably better than the mediaeval faith with the horrible delu- 
sions plastered on to it, which the church sanctioned, and the gory 
persecutions which it mistakenly organized and mercilessly pushed. 

David S. Schaff. 
Lane Theological Seminary. 

The Dawn of the Reformation. By Herbert B. Workman. 
Vol. I: The Age of Wyclif. London: Kelly, 1901. 
Pp. xv + 310. 2s. 6d. 

Readers of Workman's pleasant volumes on The Church of the 
West in the Middle Ages will be glad to have another volume from his 
pen. In the treatment of such a subject as the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion the author has an opportunity to follow the converging lines of 
influence to the meeting-point and to group his materials around a 
few great characters. This first volume is concerned with the age of 
Wiclif and the events that led to this age. In a popular style the 
author traverses the whole field of Wiclif discussion. He realizes from 
the beginning that Wiclif and his age are not well understood. For 
instance, the best edition of his English works, by Arnold, he thinks 
needs a careful revision. He almost entirely despairs of an entirely 
satisfactory edition of the English works. He believes that the student 
is much safer in the use of his Latin treatises, which, in his opinion, 
are well authenticated. He has " a deep suspicion that Wyclif was 
rather the head and inspiration of a school of workers than himself 
actually responsible for all that passes under his name." The incon- 
sistencies of the great man are distinctly seen, and he says that to 
make him consistent would require the constant use of the pruning 
knife. 

But do we want to make him consistent ? Do not the inconsist- 
encies in his various writings show the profound consistency of a 
great man earnestly seeking the truth, ever coming a little nearer to it, 
and with each step modifying his views until at last the views of his 



